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THE LIBRARIAN'S DUTY AS A 

CITIZEN.* 

By CHARLES KNOWLES BOLTON, 

Librarian Brookline (J/a«.) Public Library. 

It is the duty of every man to set apart some 
of his time and strength to be devoted to the 
welfare of the community in which he lives. 
To make this time and strength effective, he 
must work along the lines where his tastes and 
study have most fitted him to be of service. 
The librarian, therefore, has a wide field of 
usefulness more or less akin to the duties of his 
position. 

Success here depends more upon character 
than upon training. It is not only what he 
knows, but how he approaches people and holds 
their respect. There is no better school for a 
man's character than contact with men, and no 
librarian can enter into the improvement of 
the social and intellectual life of the community 
without gaining strength himself. 

I shall not begin by saying that a libra- 
rian should pay his taxes. He is suflSciently 

*An address read before the Pcnosylvunia Library Club 
at Philadelphia, April 13, 1896. , 
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wealthy father and mother delay for a month 
their dep<rture to the seashore, you will be 
welcomed by both families. Again, all classes 
are reached by the universal language of 
pictures — picture exhibitions and picture-books. 
Why should not every family have the privilege 
of borrowing for three months one of the 
Braun photographs of some European master- 
piece ? What an influence such a picture would 
have in the home ! 

But it is not enough to know faces and 
names. What subject does a man's face recall, 
and what group of friends? It is easy to be- 
long to one group, but it is not easy to find a 
welcome in many groups. Let a knowledge of 
these neighborhood groups lead to an arj'ange- 
ment whereby one trip to the library may serve 
the wants of several families in remote quarters 
of the town. They themselves seldom take the 
initiative in these matters. 

People of similar tastes are brought together 
into literary and scientific clubs. I know of no 
better way to make the library a centre for all 
classes than to have a room where these clubs 
may meet to carry on their discussions and to 
consult the books in the library which relate to 
their subject At one of the new libraries they 
are to have a dark room for developing photo- 
graphic plates. In another library, specimens 
used by the Natural History Club are kept in 
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To know the people of his town the librarian 
must know the geography of his town. He 
should be familiar with every road, by-path, 
and variation of rock-formalion within his 
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cil, every policema 


. every letter.carrjer, and 
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brarian who will n 
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One way to mak 


e friends is to respect the 




hobbies of others. 


As we become older we 
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realize that men with well-regulated hobbies 
succeed in life. I take the following story from 
a recent library bulletin : *' A visitor at one of 
our public insane asylums was particularly im- 
pressed with the case of a patient who came 
riding up on a broomstick, and stopped just 
long enough to ask the question, ' Do you 
know the difference between riding a horse and 
riding a hobby?' A negative answer elicited 
the reply, * When you are riding a horse you 
can stop; but when you are riding a hobby you 
must keep going.' And slashing his broom- 
stick with an imaginary whip the rider of the 
hobby vanished at full speed." 

One librarian writes me that her poor are too 
poor for the luxury of a hobby, and the rest 
ride bicycles. I doubt if any one is too poor to 
afford a small hobby. And as bicycling is the 
fashion, an alcove of- bicycle lore and literature 
would be of interest. A good bibliography on 
the subject would add to the value of some 
library bulletin. Do you try to put the man 
with a hobby in communication with an au- 
thority on the subject? Some of the pleasant- 
est friendships in life are between people who 
never meet, but are led into correspondence by 
a similarity of tastes. 

I cannot agree with those who think the li- 
brary is only for the study of literature. If a 
citizen of the town can earn money by answer- 
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answering of questions. A librarian 
sup his " informalinn-dcsk" entirely 
s much of bis hold upon the 
pui>lic, and sacrifices the best opportunity for 
that self-improvement which must be the fore- 
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Russell have come 



from beds of pain, what could not an ingenious 
librarian do for such a club? He could take 
its members to the North Pole without waiting 
to float across it. He could take them to the 
South Seas with- ut fear of being devoured by 
the natives. He could even go to Siberia, the 
most dangerous place in the world for one who 
has our inquiring habits. 

But I must pass on to another subject : the 
librarian's part in the local problems of ad- 
ministration, trade, religion, etc. Here he is 
dealing with different classes differentiated by 
material conditions, education, and opinion. 
To be o'f service to all without assuming what 
some one has called *' the missionary attitude " 
is no easy task. 

Every city or town has its burning questions 
from time to time : Greek in the schools, or 
rapid transit, or municipal reform, or better 
roads. The great problem in America to-day 
is not the silver question, nor the tariff ques- 
tion. It is the reform of our city system of 
government. I am not sure but that every 
public library should have a department for the 
collection of books and reports on all the allied 
subjects of streets, lighting, police, taxation, 
representation, etc. These should be open to 
public inspection at all times, and the teachers 
and parents, as well as the librarian, should 
emphasize the importance of the subject of 
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public-spirited, more comprehensive, and more 
wisely administered sweeps the country and 
leaves the public library system in the ranks of 
the petty charities? We who live to-day have 
it in our power to make the public library the 
great exponent of modern civilization, the best 
bulwark of social order and stability. To do it 
we must make progress. We must build our 
libraries with reference to these needs. The 
librarian of the next century will have no right 
to say : *'Our library cannot be a social centre 
because we have no conversation-room, be- 
cause we have no open fireplace, no lecture- 
room, no lunch-room, nothing but a place for 
the storage of books." Subscription libraries 
have receptions and serve chocolate. Why ? 
To make the library popu'arand bring readers. 
Are we to say: The public library supported 
by the town will not fail to pay its salaries, 
therefore we will not have receptions to bring 
in new readers ? These ** Library days " when 
the public are specially invited, promise to be a 
feature in public libraries in the future. There 
will be an exhibition of some kind to interest 
visitors. The various devices of the library 
win be exhibited and explained by the attend- 
ants. The trustees, the librarian, and a com- 
mittee representing the various social strata of 
the Sown will be ready to welcome and enter- 
tain the citizens. Subscription libraries are 
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of the schools touches local history and local 
problems, it becomes particularly interesting. 
In my own town of Brookline, a citizen offers 
each year prizes for the best essays showing 
original investigation in local history. I quote 
here from an article in the New England Afaga^ 
sine : 

"Some of us wondered how these historical 
essays of the scholars could be printed, both 
for safe-keeping and for the benefit of other 
towns. . . . 

"At last the following prospectus was drawn 
Dp and printed : 

'*The Brookline Historical Publication Society, 

•*Tbe Brookline Historical Publication Society is or- 
ganized to collect and print in a nniform s«^ries such 
manuscripts and material not readily accessible as shall 
teem worthy of permanent preservation. 

•• There shall be a Publication Committee of three to 
decide upon all matters suggested by the aims of the 
Society. 

•* The obj-ct of membership is to proTide funds to carry 

on the work of the Society, and each subscriber of the an- 

ooal fee of one dollar (fi.oo) will rece.ve free all publica- 

tjoos of the Society. 

MISS Trcas. 



Standing Publicatron Committee, 
•* N. B. Subscriptions may be sent at once to the 
Treasurer at the Public Library. 

" It may be noted that there are no officers, 
no elections, no meetings, and no rules. What 
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The result, and to some extent the aim, 
of intensifying the interest of young people 
through giving their work a local application, 
has been an awakening of parents. To secure 
their more active co-operation with teachers, 
and to unite every interest which could increase 
the intellectual activity of the community, the 
superintendent of schools initiated the move- 
ment which has resulted in the formation of 
the Brookline Education Society, with its 500 
members. Already the possibility of a common 
meeting-ground has been found of immense 
advantage for a better understanding of aims 
and standards, as well as for the discussion of 
such questions as proper hygienic conditions, 
recreation, and sleep, with the parents them- 
selves." 

A society like this should find in the librarian 
a hearty supporter. 

The librarian who is trying to make his li- 
brary an intellectual centre must himsel^ISe 
doing the work of a good citizen. For he can- 
not attain to these ends unless he becomes a 
part of the intellectual and social life around 
him. The whole subject has been summed up 
by another ip these words : 

** I try first that no person coming to the li- 
brary or to myself iox Sympathy or aid shall go 
away disappointed." If the librarian is known 
as a person who values the friendship of every 
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is always open and always ready to help, he 

used for [he good of the commonily. Then 
only is he worthy of [he profession of a libra- 
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